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Saint Joseph 


Saint of the Toiler! 
You knew the pain of tired feet 
Your hands were horned by hammer’s beat, 
You felt the sting of bargains made 
When blood and life with gold are paid! 
Teach us to know that none shall steal 
Toil’s true reward—unending, real. 


Saint of the Hidden Life: 
You watched the world’s parade pass by; 
You heard its loud triumphant cry; 
You viewed ambition’s crashing race 
While at your bench, you kept your place: 
Teach us the peace and value of 
A hidden life of faithful love. 


Saint of the commonplace: 
The monotone—that others bores— 
Of drab, insipid, petty chores, 
You saw in light of Jesus’ eyes 
Shot through with glory of sunrise. 
Teach us to glimpse in the commonplace 
The hidden gold of heavenly grace. 


Saint of the Poor: 
Rough-clad, while kings in purple tread, 
Counting the souls that must buy bread— 
Scanning Boy-Jesus’ shoes to see 
How they mayhap might mended be, 
Teach us that wealth does not spell bliss 
Man’s heart was made too big for this. 


Saint of the Dying: 
Who laid your tools so calmly by 
Without regret or fears—to die, 
Because your Jesus held your head 
And Mary knelt beside your bed: 
Teach us to work—then let death come, 
‘Tis but God’s voice, calling us home. 

Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
LAYING DOWN THE LAW 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“T’ll ate no mate av a Friday—let it come on a dozen Christmases !” 
cried Pierce Quinlan, tapping his stick emphatically on the brick pave- 
ment before the fireplace. 

“But, grandpa, the Church allows it, and so it is all right.” 

“Shure ’tis never all right for a Christian to ate mate on the day 
our Blessed Lord died for us on the bitther cross. In the old counthry, 
where they have the rale faith, wan wud no more think of atin’ mate 
av a Friday thin—thin—begor, thin he’d think av singin’ God save 
th’ king. In this haythen counthry ye ar-re all half Prodestans. A 
whipsther like you reads the almynack that kem wid the compliments 
av a Jew merchant, an’ then ups an’ sez, Grandpa, we can ate mate on 
Friday because ’tis Christmas. Arrah, what ar-re we comin’ to, at 
all!” 

“Father Casey said it is allowed on Christmas.” Eileen hurled this 
statement at her grandsire, then stood rigid, her little nose pointed 
skyward as who would say: So there! What will you answer to 
that? 

Old Pierce Quinlan wouldn’t criticize the Lord’s anointed. True, 
he had his own opinions about these American “Clargy,” but contradict 
or condemn a priest—never! No luck would ever come to “a body 
that talked agin th’ priest.” 

From which you see that his little favorite, Eileen, had manouvered 
him into a position, where it seemed that he must either condemn the 
teaching of a priest or admit himself in the wrong. But Pierce was 
too old a fox to be trapped so easily. 

“T’ve never touched a bite of mate av a Friday, an’ plaze God, I 
never will. I’ve done my share av sins, God forgive me, but I haven’t 
fell so low as that.” ' 

“Oh, you inconsistent Grandpa! You won’t eat meat even when 
the law allows it; but you neglect your Easter duty, even when the law 
commands it.” 

None but Eileen could have dared thus to beard the hard-headed 
old man—and of all things, on his neglect of Easter duty. Indeed, it 
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was decidedly bold even for her to speak to him with such direct blunt- 
ness about it. But Eileen had prayed so fervently and hoped so con- 
fidently and pleaded so insistently—and in spite of all had received the 
same unvarying answer: “Some time: some time. Not now.” She 
was growing exasperated, and, as happens with amateur apostles, her 
zeal degenerated into recrimination. 

When, later in the day, Father Casey dropped in to say good after- 
noon, Eileen had not forgotten. 

“Oh, Father,” she began, “I looked at the new calendar and it said 
Christmas falls on Friday this year, and we can eat meat. Then Grandpa 
said we are losing the faith, and we are only half Catholics, or we 
shouldn’t even so much as dream of eating meat on Friday, though it 
is Christmas.” Then with a little ring of feminine spite: ‘Father, 
was Grandpa right?” 

“The old reprobate! And he hasn’t received the sacraments for 
thirty years!” That is what Father Casey thought, but he didn’t dare 
say it. Were he to speak to the stubborn veteran with the freedom of 
Eileen, it would shatter all hope of bringing him ultimately to the per- 
formance of his duties. Therefore the good priest simply remarked : 

“The only time it is wrong to eat meat is when the Church forbids 
it. The Church forbids us to eat meat on Friday, except when a holy 
day of obligation falls on Friday. Thus when Christmas or New Year 
or the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into Heaven or her Immacu- 
late Conception or All Saints falls on a Friday, we can eat meat on that 
day the same as on Thursday.” 

“Ate mate on a Friday! That’s what this whipsther was sayin’. 
Phwat’s th’ younger gineration comin’ to?” 

“If that is the only complaint you have against the younger gen- 
eration, Pierce, we may well be thankful. In itself, there is no more 
harm in eating meat on Friday than on any other day. Now let me 
tell you what made it wrong to eat meat on Friday: the law of the 
Church—just that. The Church knows we are all bound to do penance. 
Christ declared: Unless you do penance you shall all likewise perish. 
Christ suffered most bitterly for our sins, and He wills that we should 
undergo some voluntary suffering and offer it up in union with what 
He suffered for us. Now, if it were left entirely to us to choose the 
time and the manner of our voluntary penance, we might forget alto- 
gether, because penance is something which it is much more comfortable 
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to forget than to remember. Therefore holy mother Church, with a 
true Mother’s solicitude for the health of her ailing children, deter- 
mines the time and the manner, lest we neglect the penance so neces- 
sary for our souls, and she obliges us under pain of mortal sin to per- 
form the penance she has appointed. The day she has selected as a day 
of penance is Friday. This choice is most appropriate, because Friday 
is the day on which Christ suffered and died for our sins. The form 
of penance she has prescribed is one we feel keenly but without detri- 
ment to our health; it is abstinence from flesh meat. Such is the 
reason—the only reason—why it is wrong to eat meat on Friday. From 
this general command, the Church, in the new code of canon law, ex- 
cepts all Fridays that come on a holy day of obligation. Do the pen- 
ance the Church prescribes, at the time and in the manner she pre- 
scribes, and you are doing the minimum demanded by the welfare of 
your soul. Of course, you could and should do more penance than 
that strictly ordered by the Church. You can do that when and how 
you wish. You can even do it by abstaining from meat on the Fridays 
that happen to be holy days of obligation. However, it is more in 
accordance with the true Christian spirit to choose for your voluntary 
penances some other days instead of the great feasts which the Church 
has set aside as days of rejoicing.” 

Eileen’s older brother had come in during the priest’s explanation 
and now took his part in the conversation. He began: 

“Friday abstinence is something I seldom have to worry about. I 
am on the road most of the time.” 

“Aren’t you a Catholic on the road the same as at home?” 

“Why surely. But we are allowed to eat meat on Friday while we 
are traveling, are we not?” 

“Such a family!” exclaimed Father Casey. “Your Grandfather goes 
too far one way and condemns the eating of meat even when the 
Church allows it. You go too far the other way and eat meat even 
when the Church forbids it.” 

“A priest told me it’s all right,” young Quinlan hastened to allege 
in his own defense.” 


“Can you recall the exact words of that priest?” 


“Well, I was going to Confession. I told him I ate meat on Friday 
while I was traveling and couldn’t get much of anything else, and he 
said: That’s all right; that’s no sin.” 
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“Now you are giving us quite a different story,” said Father Casey. 
“The priest told you it was all right for you to eat meat on Friday, not 
because you were traveling, but because you couldn’t get a full meal of 
anything else.” 

“Then traveling doesn’t excuse us?” 

“Assuredly not. Listen a moment while I try to make this whole 
matter clear to you. The Church prescribes abstinence from meat on 
Friday as a wholesome penance. However, she does not want us to 
hurt our health or make ourselves unfit for our work. Neither does 
she want us to go without our three regular meals, for Friday is a day 
of abstinence, not of fast. Therefore, whenever, by abstaining from 
meat, you would hurt your health, render yourself unfit for your work, 
or be forced to go without your regular meals, you are allowed to eat 
meat. The first two cases will occur very, very seldom: it is very, 
very seldom that abstinence from meat on Friday will hurt your health 
or unfit you for your work. We hurt our health by too much meat 
rather than by too little. As for the third case, if you are traveling 
about in small places and taking your meals in third-class eating houses, 
it can easily happen that you are justified in taking meat. But if you 
are traveling on trains that carry good dining cars or eating in up-to- 
date restaurants, you can order a sufficient Friday dinner, and there- 
fore, you are not allowed to eat meat. When you doubt as to whether 
or not you are excused, consult a priest beforehand, if possible, and 
follow his advice. In certain cases the priest has even power to dis- 
pense you from the law of abstinence, and then you can proceed with a 
safe conscience.” 

“May sick people take meat and soup on Friday?” asked Eileen. 

“They may if their health requires it. As I told you a moment 
ago, the Church wishes us to do penance, but she does not wish us. to 
injure our health.” 

“May we eat Boston baked beans on Friday?” asked John. 

Before the priest could answer, Mrs. Quinlan had added: “And 
lettuce prepared with hot drippings?” And Eileen: “Doughnuts?” 

“One at a time,” cried Father Casey. “Well now—let me see—per- 
haps I can answer you all at once. You are allowed to use fat or lard 
or drippings as a condiment to flavor the food. You may not eat meat 
in any form as a food, but you may use it to give a flavor to the food 
you do eat. I think that ought to clear up all your doubts.” 
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“Must we pick the tiny pieces of meat off the lettuce leaves before 
we eat them?” 


“No,” replied the priest. 

“Tt’s no sin to eat a little piece of meat anyway,” John dogmatized. 

“That’s where you are wrong, John. The Church forbids us to eat 
meat on Friday, except as a condiment. To take even a small piece of 
meat by itself is to break that law and therefore to commit a sin. I 
consider the tiny pieces of meat adhering to the lettuce leaves as con- 
diment ; that is why I said you do not have te pick them off.” 

“Tt is not a mortal sin, is it, to take a tiny piece of meat by itself?” 

“No, not a mortal sin. But a mouthful would be enough to consti- 
tute a mortal sin.” 

“Are we allowed to eat ‘Jello’ and things like that on Friday?” 

“What are they made of?” 

“Something that is extracted from meat and bones,” said Eileen. 

“Where do you get that meat and bones stuff, Sis?” interposed her 
brother. “They are nothing of the kind. They are fruit products. I 
know a fellow that travels for one of those concerns, and he told—” 

“Oh, you know such a lot,” retorted Eileen. “I read in a scientific 
book that they are made from meats.” 

“That’s enough argument to settle the case,” said Father Casey. 
“When you cannot decide whether or not a certain kind of food is de- 
rived from meat, you are allowed to eat it. And judging from the 
tone of voice of you two, the question is a long, long way from being 
decided.” 

“May we give meat to the baby on Friday?” 


“The law,” replied Father Casey, “obliges only those who are over 
seven.” 


“And under sixty,” added John. 

“Bad guess, John. The law obliges us from the day we are seven 
years old until the day of our death, unless for some other reason we 
are excused.” 

“The last time I went to confession, I thought the priest would 
scold me because I forgot and ate a ham sandwich on Friday, but he 
didn’t say a word.” 

“If you honestly forgot,” said Father Casey, “you didn’t even have 
to tell it in Confession. All you have to tell in Confession are your 
sins, your offenses against God. But you cannot sin, you cannot offend 
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God, without knowing it. If it never crosses your mind you are doing 
something God does not want, you do not displease God. You eat meat 
without thinking it is Friday. God sees that you do not purposely 
break His law. He is not offended. You do not commit sin. There- 
fore you do not have to confess it. If you do confess it, be sure always 
to add: But, Father, I forgot it was Friday. Otherwise you are not 
confessing correctly; you are making the priest think you committed 
a mortal sin when you committed no sin at all. Remember, you are not 
to exaggerate your sins in Confession any more than you are to mini- 
mize them.” 


“IT am going to try hard to forget after this,” said John, “then I can 
have all the meat I want.” 

“Ah, that will never do. The very fact of trying to forget a law 
is already a sin against that law. You must try to remember. Only 
then can you say that you honestly forgot.” 

“Suppose while I am eating the meat, I remember it is Friday?” 

“Then you must stop and not eat any more—though for the sake 
of common decency you may, as a rule, swallow what you have already 
taken into your mouth.” 

“T suppose, after you have taken a piece of meat purposely, it makes 
no difference how much more you take on that same Friday, does it?” 

“Tt makes a great deal of difference, for as many different times 
as you eat meat that day, you commit that many distinct mortal sins— 
and you must confess them accordingly, for in Confession you must tell 
the number of your mortal sins.” 


“What must we do if we are at a banquet on Thursday night?” 

“You must stop eating meat when the clock strikes twelve, because 
then Friday begins. In like manner, if you are lunching late on Friday 
night, you may begin to eat meat after midnight, for then it is Sat- 
urday.” 

“Tt is all right to eat meat if we take dinner with a Protestant family 
on Friday?” 

“Choose some other day besides Friday to take dinner with your 
Protestant friends, and avoid the difficulty,” said Father Casey. 

“Lave the Prodestans alone an’ kape Friday like a Christian, an’ 
yell have none av this shilly shallying about whin you can an’ whin 


you can’t.” And Grandpa Quinlan knocked the ashes noisily from his 
pipe and hobbled out. 
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The Student Abroad 
THE OPENING OF THE PORTA SANTA 


J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 

If you read architectural treatises treating of St. Peter’s, or instead, 
if you open a guidebook that happens to be in your way and turn to 
the pages dealing with the world’s greatest basilica, you will most likely 
—more often than not—find some reference to the disappointment that 
comes over, or is supposed to come over the person viewing this master- 
piece of architecture for the first time. Whether that experience is 
common to all visitors to Rome, I do not know; but if it is, then I did 
not make an exception. The explanation is simple. Like the usual 
first-time visitor, I rushed out to St. Peter’s as a compass point turns to 
a lodestone. And coming almost suddenly on the piazza fronting the 
basilica, saw not the marvelous proportions depicted in photographs, 
which are taken from an ideal location, but merely the facade of the 
building with just the highest point of the dome visible. Besides, it 
was a dark, misty day. So leaving St. Peter’s as a study in art for 
some other occasion, we shall go there to witness one of the most im- 
pressive and what may turn out to be one of the most momentous cere- 
monies in many years; the ceremony of the opening of the Jubilee Year 
with the opening of the Porta Santa or Holy Door. 

The newspapers of the world, and especially of America, have given 
the details of that interesting occasion in full. But the eyes of the 
reporter seeks information solely for its news value; the eye of the 
student searches for details in order to better appreciate an event that 
closely links the present with the historic past and at the same time 
augurs great things for the future. And the viewpoint of the student is 
ours. 

On the morning of December 24, which fortunately dawned clear 
and a trifle cool, entering the piazza in front of St. Peter’s, one was 
struck by the great display of military force. A wooden wall or barri- 
cade had been erected across the front of the basilica, leaving only the 
two extremities open for pedestrians. Behind this barricade Italian 
soldiers with full equipment were in line; and from the extremities of 
the wall up to the outer doors of the church, the lines continued un- 
broken. No anarchist would have an opportunity to injure the Holy 
Father if they could help it. 
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We entered through a special door situated at the end of the cir- 
cular collonade as our ticket of entrance directed. In order to regulate 
the immense crowd, all entries, whether to the atrium to view the cere- 
mony itself, or to the basilica to receive the blessing of the Holy Father 
after the ceremony, were by ticket. Immediately we find ourselves in 
the Corridor of the Swiss Guard, and that historic guard clad for the 
occasion in festal uniform of half armor direct us farther to the Door 
of Constantine. 

We pass through the door between lines of Swiss Guards, nobles 
and lay dignitaries into the atrium or vestibule of St. Peter’s. And 
doing so, we feel as though we have stepped out of the twentieth cen- 
tury into the days of mediaeval splendor. The guards in armor and 
carrying the mediaeval halberd, the Chamberlains of the Cloak and 
Sword in their uniforms that recall the days of Shakespeare, the massed 
choir in cassock and surplice, prelates in red or purple, banked masses 
of select guests clad in ceremonial black, overhead crimson draperies 
lending their colorful beauty to the harmonious lines of the world’s 
best sculpturing, and all focussing about one central point, a plain, 
white stone door, its surface broken only by engraved form of a 
cross. Beside the door stands a throne, empty, guarded by two of the 
Noble Guards in full uniform, of which we can see but the scarlet tunic 
and the brazen, plumed helmet. 


But more than appearances lead us from the present to the past. 
In spite of the congestion attendant on the assembling of such a throng 
in such a comparatively limited space, there is no rush, no hurried 
orders, no peremptory directing here or there. A glance at the direc- 
tions on the ticket, a whispered word or two in either French or Italian, 
a bow and a wave of the hand that is usually seen nowadays only in 
pictures, and we make our way through the narrow aisle past the box 
in which the nobility of Rome are assembled, past a section reserved 
to a pilgrimage from Argentine, South America, past another box in 
which the diplomatic corps accredited to the Vatican is gathered to 
the place named on the ticket. Near by are the newspaper men who 
are to cable the account of the ceremony to all parts of the world; a 
few feet away a photographer is preparing his apparatus. Near by 
are the missionaries who have come to Rome in connection with the 
Mission Exhibit which was opened formally on December 21: Strong, 
spare men with faces bronzed by tropic suns and hollowed by the stress 
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of life in the jungle, the advance guard of the. army of Faith and 
civilization. In the hum of conversation we perceive new indications 
of the Church’s catholicity. In front of us we hear Spanish, back of 
us whispered snatches in German and in French, beside us limpid 
Italian is discussing the names and the countries of the men in the 
diplomatic section. And finally we are greeted in familiar English by 
two Australian students of the Propaganda. The world is large in a 
geography but it is small indeed in Rome. 


There is still time to spare, so after reaching a place from which all 
the ceremony could be witnessed, a feat not very easy under the cir- 
cumstances and in which a God-given gift of generous height is no 
small advantage, we turn our attention to the group of diplomats. In 
that box is located the storm center of a discussion that will probably 
shake the Socialist regime in France to its foundations. While the 
French Ambassador was chatting with his colleague from Protestant 
but prudent England, one of the first nations to awake from the torpor 
of materialism and realize the potentialities for good of the Pope’s 
spiritual leadership in the world, the Socialist premier of France was 
preparing his recall and the French press was buzzing with comment 
and a heroic French Jesuit, a veteran of Verdun, had penned his letter 
of defiance, a letter that was to ring through the mountains and in the 
valleys of France, enkindling the spirit St. Louis against an enemy 
more virulent than that Crusader faced in the days of long ago. Near 
them we can perceive the venerable Herr Pastor, the renowned his- 
torian at present representing Austria at the Vatican, a man whose name 
will be a byword to students when the names of his colleagues are lost 
in the annals of their nations. 


A hush like the surge of a wave sweeps over the crowd, all eyes 
are turned toward the entrance to the Vatican. A murmur passes 
through the crowd like a breath, “The Pope is coming!” It is 
followed by another hush that is broken by a blast from silver trumpets. 
I have heard symphonies rise in graceful, sweeping crescendo to climaxes 
that stilled even sophisticated audiences in breathless awe; I have heard 
some of the world’s musical best as they enchanted huge throngs with 
the message they translated into tone from the giant mind of a master, 
but their thrill fails in comparison with that aroused by the heavenly, 
sweet tones which rang that day through the vestibule of St. Peter’s. 

While the trumpet chorus supported by other instruments played a 
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superb march, the cavalcade entered. Foremost was the college of Car- 
dinals in cope and plain white mitre. As these venerable Princes of 
the Church filed into their places at the side and in front of the throne, 
the Lateran choir under the direction of Casimiri began an anthem 
of salutation. People in America were charmed by the singing of 
the choir which traveled through the country under the name of the 
Sistine Choir. Their rendering of the masterpieces of Palestrina in 
particular was a revelation even to people who knew and appreciated 
good music. The choir that sang in St. Peter’s at the opening of the 
Porta Santa was the best Rome had to offer; and Rome has good choirs. 
As the strains of the Palestrina music rose and fell, voice after voice 
taking the theme and rising to a climax only to give place to another, 
a veritable symphony orchestra with all the instruments matchless 
human voices, it seemed as though St. Paul’s experience was being re- 
enacted in us and we were transported, not to the third or seventh heaven 
indeed, but to some place just outside the pearly gates where we could 
just hear the echoes of the angelic choirs within. 

Against this background of tone color and liturgical splendor ap- 
peared the Sedia Gestatoria or portable throne with the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, Vicar of Christ on earth. Like one person, the large 
assembly sank to its knees to receive his blessing, then rose again and 
strained eyes and necks and used opera glasses, did everything possible 
in short to avoid missing a detail of the ceremony which so few are 
privileged to witness. 


From the Sedia Gestatoria, the Pope ascended the throne and 
awaited the termination of the hymn. Then rising, he intoned the 
prayers before the ceremony proper of opening the door. It was in- 
teresting to note the attention of the faithful who were anxious to hear 
his voice. Nor were they disappointed. In a clear, musical voice that 
reached every part of the huge atrium, every word was understood and 
the entire assembly was able to take part in the responses. Following 
the prayers, the Pope was escorted to the Holy Door where Cardinal 
Giorgi, the Grand Plenipotentiary, handed him the golden hammer with 
which he was to strike the door. This was probably the last important 
function in which the Cardinal participated. While Rome was ringing 
with the combined joys of Christmas and the Jubilee, his Eminence 
became ill and a few days later passed to his reward. 

Again the throng strained to catch every detail. There was deadly 
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silence as they saw the golden hammer rise and the crack of the con- 
tact echoed to the ends of the hall. One husky American priest near me 
smiled and whispered, “Hear that? Our Pope is no weakling.” 

Some evidently thought the door was to fall instantly and conse- 
quently seemed disappointed when it was still there as the Pope returned 
to his throne. But in a few moments, the apparatus arranged inside the 
Basilica began to work and the huge block of stone, which had been 
sawed through some time previous, began to sink back slowly. At the 
same time the Psalm Jubilate was intoned and the great bell of St. 
Peter’s rang out. And between the strains of the magnificent singing 
and the sonorous tones of the great bell, the bells of all the churches 
of Rome could be heard pealing in unison. 

At the same time that the ceremony had taken place in St. Peter’s, 
Cardinals designated for the office had performed somewhat similar 
ceremonies at the three other great basilicas. The Jubilee, the Anno 
Santo of 1925 had begun. 

As the procession prepared to enter the Holy Door, the Pope him- 
self in the van, there was a general movement toward the four other 
doors of the Basilica but those that were not closed were lined with the 
guards. Within the Church between 30,000 and 40,000 people, if not 
more, had been waiting more than an hour to witness the Pope’s en- 
trance into the Church and to receive his blessing. Consequently it took 
no small amount of provision and care to avoid confusion. Compari- 
sons are usually odious but tourists often forget and make them any 
way more often unjustly than not. The student, however, recalling the 
fact that Jubilee crowds do not assemble oftener than twice every 
twenty-five years, once at the beginning and again at the close, and 
further that circumstances are just as potent in altering cases now as 
they were when he was at home in his native country, whiled away the 
time during the entrance of the procession into the Church by watching 
means used to direct and control the crowd. Difference in languages 
gave rise to some misunderstanding, but in the main there was good 
order, for in the main the Swiss Guard were on duty. Scattered here 
and there through the crowd, which had been directed toward the Open 
Holy Door, these tall young men in mediaeval armor and gleaming 
helmets kept order though they did nothing. No gesticulation, no loud 
commands, no exertion. As we draw near one of them, we learn the 
secret and the student appreciates its significance. The Swiss Guard 
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knows that he is dealing with people who have made sacrifices to be 
present, with people who are invited guests, with people among whom 
some of the world’s noblest are represented. He has sense enough to 
realize that a crowd in motion, no matter how slight, has momentum 
that is irresistible. So he regulates that part of the crowd nearest him 
with low voiced directions in French or Italian and gets results. And 
the student recalls that on every occasion on which he has met the Swiss 
Guard in action, he has found them without exception exemplary sol- 
diers and thorough gentlemen. 


We have passed the Papal throne and are ascending the steps lead- 
ing to the Holy Door with members of the first pilgrimage of the Holy 
Year and the Pope himself was our leader. As we enter the immense 
Basilica and take our places behind the line of guards that forms one 
side of a lane through the crowd, we find ourselves just in time to see 
the Pope being carried in procession to the Main Altar from which he 
will proclaim the indulgence for all those present at the ceremony and 
will also give his blessing. The Cardinals are passing and as we enjoy 
this closeup view of the world’s greatest curia, we realize one secret 
of the Church’s powerful influence for good even from a human stand- 
point; they have been chosen, not from thousands, but from millions 
of the best humanity has to offer. Just in front of us His Eminence 
Cardinal Mercier, venerable and somewhat bowed with years and labor 
and the strain of war-days when he bore the biggest part of a nation’s 
cross. In the line of white-mitred figures is also his Eminence Cardinal 
van Rossum, Captain of the grand army of American boys and girls 
who have enlisted in the Crusade for the furthering of the Missions. 
A worthy leader, he; now standing by serenely oblivious to the impor- 
tant part he plays in the cause of souls and of the world’s civilization! 

The silver trumpets are now pealing from the balcony overhead ; 
while their strains resound through the vast spaces of the Basilica, the 
Sedia Gestatoria approaches. We are not more than three yards from 
the Holy Father now. Venerable, kind, strong, Christ-like, he draws 
all hearts to him. His features are lined with care, for in his heart, as 
in no other, lie the interests of the world, spiritual and temporal. Just 
recently he has received his embassy of mercy to Russia and heard from 
their lips the account of incredible physical suffering and spiritual tribu- 
lation. And Russian refugees of the Orthodox faith have been given 
sh4&ter in Rome through his thoughtfulness. What other sorrows have 
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left their impress on him, those know best who are suffering, for he 
misses nothing. Like Christ Himself, his eyes are open to discover 
suffering and his hands outspread to relieve it. But as we kneel to 
receive his blessing, we realize how his thoughts must wander, as 
Christ’s did of old, out beyond the faithful grouped about him, to the 
vast, wide spaces of the world where millions of ears, hearing do not 
hear, and millions of eyes, seeing, do not see. 

While the procession approaches its destination, we are able to ap- 
preciate to some extent the immense concourse of people gathered within 
the Basilica. All of the space from the Confession of St. Peter or the 
Main Altar, in the nave proper and one side aisle is crowded, in some 
places fairly jammed. The opposite side aisle was not so well filled, 
probably because that space was kept clear for the procession into the 
Basilica through the Holy Door. What the transepts were like, I do 
not know. Nobility and plebeian alike were in the throng, and here 
and there the brilliant uniforms of the Swiss Guards and Gendarmes 
reflecting the sunlight which poured into the church through the clere- 
story windows stood out against the solid black worn generally by the 
faithful. We are standing just beneath the balcony in the center of the 
Basilica, and the whole vista of place and people is spread before us; 
and a vivid picture it makes. In the semi-dusk beneath the dome, we 
can distinguish the procession in motion again. The Pope is about to 
give his blessing. : 

Again we can hear his voice clearly pronouncing the preliminary 
prayer to the blessing. It rings through the vast edifice like a clarion 
call. And the words of the blessing, clear and distinct, come back to 
us unfailing. Like one person, the immense multitude sinks to its 
knees. Again the trumpets sound and the recessional begins. The 
Sedia Gestatoria bearing the Holy Father approaches through the 
crowd. Some cheers are given; but for the most part there is reveren- 
tial silence. We watch that figure moving over the heads of the people. 
Suddenly it moves into a big shaft of sunlight from one of the win- 
dows and forms a picture the like of which has never seen canvas. If 
only a Raphael had been there to snatch it with his magic brush from 
oblivion! It seemed as though the heavens had opened again, and we 
can almost hear Christ saying from the midst of the glory, as His 
Father said of Him in the days of His Baptism, “This is my beloved 
son in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye Him,” 
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We turn with the image of that picture blazed on our memory to 
ponder the message of the Jubilee. A message of peace. Does it seem 
possible that a spiritual thing like the Jubilee can attain that for which 
armies have ostensibly striven and diplomats have pondered in vain? 
Can it bring peace to a nation where the corpse of a tyrant embalmed 
at a cost of about two thousand dollars, grins hideously at a land filled 
with starving people? Can it bring peace to enlightened nations where 
malicious bigotry is allowed to raise its head unhindered and set friend 
against friend in a way the stress of war could not do? 

God only knows. But like the waters of Bethsaida of old, the 
fountains of grace are astir, and the world is awaiting its healing. 

The Porta Santa is open; the Jubilee is begun. Let us pray. 


HOLD FAST 





Great is the power of woman. Nor does she have to enter the 
political arena to exercise her power. She does not have to set records 
in athletics to prove her power. 

Every man recognizes it. A woman can ruin or save him. Man’s 
conduct depends greatly on that of woman—mother, wife, sister or 
friend. 

Let her be noble, let her be self-respecting, let her be pure, let her 
be good, man will quickly follow. And woman will be looked up to, 
not down upon. 

Cardinal Hayes recently addressed a body of Catholic women, re- 
minding them not to depart from the old ideals of womanhood. 

“Do not let the world draw you away from old standards,” he said. 
“Do not give in, as it were, to the fashions of the moment. All along 
the line we are beginning to find that the men and women who ten 
years ago were crying for greater ‘social freedom’ are coming back to 
the old standards. They have gone too far.” 

Under pretence of elevating woman, the world is trying to drag her 
down. Hold fast! 


“We have the children in our hands when they are little ones. Then 
we almost stand to them in the place of God. When they are grown, 
there are things we cannot do for them.”—Katherine Tynan. 
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A Missionary’s Stories 


THE BISHOP’S CHAIR 
M. H. Parue, C.Ss.R. 

I feel that the readers of THE LicuoriAn, and the devout clients 
of Our Blessed Mother, will be interested in an account of a mission 
which Father Moriarty and I recently conducted in Pontiac, Mich. 

This city, situated about twenty-five miles north of Detroit, is a 


thriving factory center, and like its industrious neighbor, it attracts 


workers from all over the land. In the army of employment seekers 


that comes to such places some are intent on building a home and settling 
down in peace; others, the more shiftless, are ambitious only to get 
enough money to take them elsewhere; and other again are drawn to 
these centers by motives that are far from honorable. 

Pontiac is a neat city of many boasts. Besides its modern develop- 
ment in the automobile industry, it points with pride to the first shop 
that for nearly thirty years supplied Mr. Ford with bodies for his 
miraculous road-king. Pontiac owns a printing office that is justly 
considered a model of its kind, and is visited and admired by men of 
the printing profession all over the country. In addition to all this— 
or should it be rather subtraction?—the Knights of the Ku Ku Klan, 
in the days when this institution flourished, found very agreeable head- 
quarters in Pontiac. 

We began our Mission on January 11th, in this year of Jubilee, 
1925. The first week was for women. 


It was wonderfully attended : 
the women’s week generally is. 


Every available seat in Church was occupied during the evening 
devotions, and the vast majority of the women attended the morning 
Masses. We were looking forward rather anxiously to the men’s week, 
when something happened which, as my companion said, should have 
allayed all our fears. 

This is the Story of the Men’s Mission in Pontiac. 

Towards the end of the first week a resident of the parish told us 
of an extraordinary Mission that was given some sixteen or seventeen 


years ago by the celebrated Redemptorist Missionary Father F. Strau- 
binger. 


“T was a little girl then,” she went on, “and on Saturday evening I 
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and some other girls carried the picture of Our Mother of Perpetual 

Help in solemn procession around the Church. The picture had been 

procured from Rome by Mrs. Z. It was placed on our Lady’s Altar 

and for a long time the people were wont to come and pray before it.” 
“And where is that picture now?” I asked. 


“Oh, Father, we don’t know. It was removed one time when the 
Altars were being cleaned, and was never replaced.” 


We investigated the matter. Knowing that the Sisters of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary have always been most devoted to this miraculous 
picture, we asked them concerning its whereabouts. “Come,” said the 
good Mother Superior, “I will show it to you.” And there it was in 
the lovely little chapel of their Convent home. “You see,” continued 
the Mother, “it was left in the Sacristy for a long time. The dust 
was gathering on it. The old pastor of the parish died. In the interim, 
between his death and the appointment of our present good pastor, 
we thought it not wrong to rescue our dear Mother of Perpetual Help 
from oblivion.” 

“You did well, dear Mother,” said my companion. “Like the 
Augustinians of old, you were the providence appointed guardians of 
this picture till in God’s good time it should come back to its rightful 
place. And now that time has come.” 

Though the Sisters were loathe to part with their treasure, yet they 
quickly saw what blessings our heavenly Mother would bring to the 
parish, and not only gave it to us, but helped to erect it in a prominent 
place in the Church, and beautifully decorated the little shrine beneath 
it. 

Meantime the men’s Mission had begun, and our fondest hopes 
were far, far surpassed. On the first night the ushers had to bring 
in over one hundred chairs. To avoid all possible disturbance and 
delay another hundred chairs were commandeered for Monday night. 
It was not enough. The men crowded into the Sanctuary and sat 
around on the Altar steps. Many prominent non-Catholic citizens of 
Pontiac were there, and we have it on reliable authority that a delega- 
tion of K. K. K.’s was in attendance every evening. We were proud, 
too, to learn that we edified those who came expecting, probably, offense. 

A little incident occurred which was interesting. After the Rosary 


one evening I saw a number of men standing inside the door of the 
church. 
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“Come up here, gentlemen,” I said, “and I will find you a place.” 
The first to come was a tall, hardy looking man. He stepped into the 
sanctuary ; I could see strange wonder in the faces of the men around 
me. 

“Now,” said I, “there’s the Bishop’s chair over there. You take 
that.” I knew afterwards why the congregation smiled, when one of 
the ushers came to me and said: 

“Father, the Bishop will never forgive you.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“You gave his chair to the grand dragon of the Ku Ku Klan.” 

From her picture on the wall Our Mother of Perpetual Help ob- 
tained miracles of grace from her Divine Son that week. We heard 
twenty-three hundred and fifty-one confessions. The faith and devo- 
tion of the people was such as only our dear Mother could obtain. . And 
that some one might tell the angels of Heaven all about it, God saw fit 
to take, in a sad accident, a ten-year-old angel-child from the parish. 

The day we were leaving Pontiac a young woman came to tell her 
little story. 

“Saturday morning when I went to the office my boss seemed to 
be in exceptional good humor. He was singing one minute, whistling 
another, and his face was all a smile.” 

The girl asked him what good news he had received. “Oh,” he 
said, “the best in the world. I went to Confession last night, and it was 
the first I had made in twenty-three years.” 


When a woman’s got a weak case she adds her sex to it and wins; 
and when she has a strong case she subtracts her sex from it and deals 
with you harder than a man. 


“What we commonly call man, the eating, drinking, planting man, 
does not represent himself, but misrepresents himself. Him we do not 
respect, but the soul whose organ he is. When it breathes through his 
will, it is virtue; when it flows through his affection, it is love.”— 
Emerson. 


“Money is only good if it is put to good uses. Learning, distinction, 
intellectual or artistic achievement; these are the things worth striving 
for.”—Katherine Tynan. 
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The State and Education 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 
B. A. Connetty, C.Ss.R. 


Modern legislators take it for granted that the state has a right to 
educate those who are preparing for citizenship. Without any ques- 
tion of right, they appropriate for schools and teachers, appoint boards 
of control, enforce attendance, and reach out gradually more and more 
to state monopoly of education. But have these legislators “a right” 
to do all this in the name of the state? They have, if, and in as far as, 
the state has a “right” to educate. Let us see. 

The presumption upon which our legislators act, falls into logical 
form something after this fashion: education is necessary for the com- 
mon good, and since the common good is the immediate concern of the 
state, education is within the competence of the state. This presumption 
would be valid if its second member were not a half-truth. True, the 
common good is the immediate concern of the state, but it is so under 
the very necessary limitation, that only those means to the common 
good fall within the right of the state which private endeavor cannot 
attain. 

This limitation is intended of nature and is necessary. It is neces- 
sary if state-absolutism is an evil; for without this limitation any in- 
vasion of private rights could be perpetrated by the state, and could be 
justified on the ground that such invasion is necessary for the common 
good. It is also within the intention of nature, for nature never dupli- 
cates herself to her own confusion. Therefore she gives to private 
endeavor its own proper purpose and work; and to public endeavor a 
purpose that is proper and distinct. 


THE WORK OF EDUCATION NOT PROPER TO THE STATE 

Let us consider the state’s relation to education in the light of this 
limitation. Education is a private work and is, in all its essentials, 
within the reach of private effort. The state, therefore, has no right 
in her own name to take up education. 

How is education a private work? We do not speak here of mere 
instruction. Any person, physical or moral, private or public, has a 
right to impart information that he possesses to willing ears, if only 
what he imparts is true, and does not harm the recipient. This is the 
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right to which Americans have attached a constitutional guarantee in 
the First Amendment to the Constitution, whereby no abridgment of 
the freedom of speech or the liberty of the press or the right of public 
assembly shall be lawful. It is the right of legitimate self-expression. 

But instruction is not yet education, though it is a necessary part 
of it. What is more: in some instances, instruction cannot help being 
educative. What, then, is education? E—ducere (Latin), means to 
draw out. Education is a process of drawing out the latent intellectual 
and moral powers of the immature man, and training them for mastery 
over the body and senses, and at the same time setting the whole man 
in the right way for working out his final destiny. 

It is easy to understand that so intimate a contact with human per- 
sonality marks education as private in every sense of the term. The 
purpose of education is private; that is the perfection of the individual 
in his most inviolable privacy—his own personality. The necessary 
means are only possible in private life. These must be intimate asso- 
ciation, confidence and affection. More than this there must be authority 
that reaches down into the very soul and conscience of the one being 
educated. These means are not possible between the child and the 
state. The Constitutional inhibition of the American state to tamper 
with the conscience is only an added difficulty. 


Nor is it any saving of the situation to say that the state may en- 
gage in instruction and leave formal education to the home and church. 
For instruction in the formative period of life is not separable from 
education. In that period the personality of the child is astir—is bent 
on its own development, and like the tendril of the climbing plant, 
sweeps the narrow circle of its surroundings for anchorage to draw 
itself up. Everything that comes within its grasp is made to serve 
this purpose. Therefore whatever it sees or hears or knows, it uncon- 
sciously applies to character formation and to moral training. Even 
what it does not see or hear or know has a very definite significance 
in this same order. Judgment is not yet ripe and so the assimilation 
goes on without control, and without authoritative control, moral havoc 
is bound to result. 

Even the control that in our supposition is left in the hands of the 
parents and religious teachers is defeated by the attempt to divorce 
instruction from education. For by this very attempt the child is made 
to think that religious and moral training are secondary matters of little 
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importance. Relative importance is measured by the child on a time 
standard. The long hours with books in the class-room, make the les- 
son of the book seem more important than the lesson of life. The brief 
time allotted to religious instruction, and its entire absence from the 
classroom gives it to the child-mind a minor place in the scheme of 
things, and the fact that this unnatural process is called education 
encourages parents to neglect their share of the educative function. 

Education, then, in every aspect, instruction, moral and religious 
training, is a private work and not the proper function of the state. 
It is also in its essential character within the reach of private effort. 
Training, moral and religious, is the essence, the formal note of edu- 
cation. Not a mere training for personal success in some field of life, 
not a mere training for worthy citizenship, but a training of the child 
for life that will make reasonably sure his final destiny. Such a train- 
ing every parent can give. Poverty is no drawback; it is often an ad- 
vantage, for poverty teaches moral lessons that no school can impart. 
Ignorance, mere illiteracy, is in itself no hindrance, for honesty is not 
found in books but in right living. Every honest-living parent, then, 
however poor, is able to educate the children of his household. 

But it is often advantageous to gather the children of several fam- 
ilies into schools to educate them—not merely to instruct them, but to 
educate them. The school, then, functions as, and only as the delegate 
of every parent who uses its advantages. The teacher stands before the 
child in the place of the parents. Texts and method require the approval 
of the parents. If the school is to have a legitimate existence, it must 
measure up to these requirements. 

THE POSITION OF THE STATE 


Let it be clear, then, that the state has no proper rights to education. 
That she is not an educator in her own right. That whatever she may 
do in the way of educating must be done subject to parental approval 
and control. 

But the state has duties toward education. Her first duty is to 
guarantee to parents this right to educate their children. This duty of 
the state is all the more sacred in view of the fact that educating is for 
the parent at once a right and a duty. If the right is held sacred by the 
law and the courts, parents will be mindful of their duty; but if the 
right is invaded by the state, parents will come finally to neglect their 
duty more and more until finally the parents’ obligation to the child will 
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no longer be recognized. It is not hard to sense the present drift toward 
this irresponsible condition. 

The integrity of the state, the prosperity of the nation and the 
welfare of all citizens demands that the state guarantee this right which 
lies at the very root of civilized society. All society stands or falls 
upon the integrity of the family. The family’s first duty to society is 
. to train youth for an honest and useful life in society; this duty it can 
fulfill only when its right to education is left unchallenged and unmo- 
lested; this family function, we have seen, cannot be substituted by 
public authority; therefore, if the public authority has any duty in the 
world, it is to guarantee to parents this most fundamental parental 
function. 


A second duty the state has in regard to education—that is to assure 
the child’s education against parental neglect or inability. Note well, 
however, the limitation under which this duty is to be exercised. The 
parental neglect must be grave; the child is not to be deprived of its 
home life unless the parents are hopelessly incompetent; the struggling 
family should not be deprived of the service of older children, whose 
education suffers a little from the early labor of the child—for no 
amount of public or private charity can repay the loss of self-supporting 
independence; finally, and above all, the parents must always be left 
free to choose the school which the child shall attend. 


Another important duty of the state in this matter is to assist with 
public funds those communities and family-groups who cannot build 
and equip schools for themselves. Here also parental right places lim- 
itations on the state’s control of such schools. Even though the school 
is built and maintained by public moneys, the educational process must 
always be under the control of the parents. No amount of benevolence 
on the part of the state gives it a claim to dictate to a father how his 
child shall be educated. The state’s duty is not to usurp the father’s 
place; but to help him perform a duty that, unaided, he would be unable 
to fulfill. 

So far we have found that the state has no claim to educate in her 
own name, that her principle educational function is to guarantee the 
inviolability of parental rights, to save the child from the consequences 
of grave parental neglect and to aid parents who need schools and 
cannot build them. 

Let us ask as a final question if the state can generously supply 
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abundance of educational facilities even when there is not need or 
neglect on the part of parents. To answer this question, let us ask 
another. Is the state in our supposition supplying this generous abun- 
dance out of the taxpayer’s money? If so, and it generally is so, then 
it must be remembered that the state does not hold such money in her 
own right, but holds it in trust for the taxpayer; and no law recognizes 


the right of a trustee to be generous with the goods in his trust. Un- 


less, then, the state has a right in her own name to play the pedagogue, 
she must stay within the bounds of legitimate needs in applying the 
public funds to educational purposes. 

This discussion by no means exhausts the question of “state and 
education.” Much interesting study is yet to be done before the ques- 
tion is adequately known and confidently answered. We have had 
chiefly in mind in this paper the state’s relation to the education of 
youth—youth in the formative period of life. The principles outlined 
above, seem to cover this ground pretty thoroughly and point out as 
definitely as possible in so brief a space the state’s legitimate concern 
with education during the primary and secondary school years. 


Further questions covering higher education, schools of general cul- 
ture, technical schools, research bureaus, and the like—into all of which 
modern states are extending their activity, might be profitably studied. 


But the primary and secondary school question is now largely before 
the public, either as an attempt to discredit the private schools in the 
land, or to decry the lack of moral teaching in the public schools, or 
finally to win converts among American voters to state monopoly of 
education. In the light of our discussion it must be admitted that 
the private school cannot be wholly discredited, for it has nature’s sanc- 
tion and will have defenders as long as men and nature are what they 
are. The quite generally admitted failure of our public schools as 
successful moral teachers is only a confirmation of our conviction that 
no state-controlled system of education in our land of multiplied and 
conflicting religious and moral interests, can ever take the place of the 
parent-controlled school as an effective educational factor in the higher 
and truer sense of the term. 

State monopoly of education would be a fatal mistake in our land. 
Aside from the flagrant usurpation of private, right which it would 
involve, there would be the further evil of spreading over and enforcing 
upon this whole land a system of schools that has admittedly failed as 
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a true educational scheme; or the alternative, should some moral and 
religious instruction be attempted and enforced of starting a war on 
America’s boasted constitutional liberty of conscience. 

Again the cure rests with the voter. If he can believe high educa- 
tional authorities who say that our public schools, with all their won- 
derful organization and equipment, with all the jealous care of a half 
century, are failing the true educational test, let him revamp the sys- 
tem, but let him do it wisely. Let him recognize the parent’s inviolable 
rights in education. Let him be prudently skeptical of Moscow re- 
forms and eternally faithful to American ideals. The true American 
test of every reform is this: does it exalt the state at the expense of 
private liberty? If it does, let it be anathema. Neither promises nor 
cajolery should sway the citizen from writing his anthema into his 
ballot. 


AS OTHERS SEE IT 





To us Catholics it is a matter of plain common sense and logic, that 
“moral atmosphere” is one of the most important influences in school- 
room education as well as in the home. 

That others are at least beginning to see it, or to admit it if they 
have seen it long ago, is very encouraging. And they are. An example 
may be seen in the manner in which an address on “The Important 
Relation of Religious Training to Education,” delivered by Rev. John 
Cavanaugh, C. S. C., was listened to at the conference on “Week Day 
Religious Education for Children of the Public Schools” in Indiana. 

“A remarkable incident,” the news report says, “occurred at the 
noon luncheon when Professor O. D. Foster, of Chicago, National Sec- 
retary of the Church Board of Education, in the course of his address 
referred to the morning talk of Father Cavanaugh, and said: 

“T was impressed this morning with the reference of the eloquent 
speaker from Notre Dame to the importance of the religious atmosphere 
in the school. I myself sent my two daughters to school at a Catholic 
institution, St. Xavier’s Academy, Chicago, because I knew, from my 
own knowledge, that they could not get anywhere else that reverence 
for God and that refinement which they received in that institution. 
Both of them graduated from that institution and I am here as a Protes- 
tant to say that I am glad they did.” 
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How About It! 


Il. NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET? 
J. W. FENNEL ty, C.Ss.R. 

C. Hollingworth Appleby, elated by the success of his first endeavor 
in business, and at the same time, much tamed by the experience he 
had undergone, went out to get rid of his Ford. It had cost him $45 
down, the rest up to the sum of one hundred real dollars to be paid 
on the basis of ten dollars a week. He realized suddenly that he was 
selling what did not belong to him; further, that even if he went through 
with the sale, the chances were against his getting all he still owed for 
the now badly battered outfit. While he was parading up and down 
the main street, the only business street of the town, he met Miss 
Mallonye who was out for a stroll. 

The fact is, he passed her twice without noticing her; the third time 
he received a bump on the elbow that sent him reeling. 

“For the third time, good morning, sir,” she remarked gayly. “I 
thought you must be dreaming of New York, so I gave you the sharp 
bump to make you feel at home.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Mallonye; but I was in a brown study.” 

“On a day like this? What a pity!” Without more ado, she joined 
him in the promenade. She knew that he was worrying over something 
and waited. 

“Behold my albatross,” he remarked finally, pointing to the ram- 
shackle Ford parked beside the hotel. “It’s tied about my neck and I 
cannot rid myself of it.” 

“Humph!” she returned. “Why get rid of it? Museums send del- 
egations to Europe for antiques that are not even as poetical as that. 
After all, it is not the thing that counts but its history; now consider 
yonder vehicle!” 

“Go ahead, consider it. I’m tired. I’ve been considering it from 
every angle—it has lost all its curves—for the past hour. It has only 
one thing to be said in its favor.” 

“Go on, sir; I’m deeply interested—and that is—” 

“It got me this far, then stalled just in time to get me into a muss 
with the knights of the white masks and into an occasion of meeting—” 

“How interesting!” she broke in gayly, though a slight crimson had 
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come over her face. “If you continue to romance over it, it will be 
impossible to think of selling it. So suppose we go and find a buyer.” 

He looked at her in surprise. Her dark eyes were dancing with 
mischief; her whole person seemed to be overflowing with energy and 
life ; activity of some sort was in demand. 

“All right; I’ll hunt the buyer, and you make the sale. How about 
that?” 

“Tt won’t be any harm to try,” she answered. ‘But what is the limit 
of the price?” 

“To be frank with you, yonder iron steed cost me just one hundred 
dollars, forty-five of which have been paid. So if I can get sixty-five, 
then I’m through with a loss; if I can get a hundred, I’m even with 
the board ; whatever you can make over that is commission on the sale.” 

“Rather difficult, I imagine,” she remarked with a broad smile, “but 
I accept.” 

She first procured a piece of chalk from the hotel and marked the 
sale price on the windshield, Two Hundred Dollars. Then she directed 
him to drive around town, making the machine speed a bit. The advice 
was good. Before long, all the men of the place were out in force to 
watch the show. And as the farmers came in to the market, they, too, 
joined the interested spectators. Frankie Henderson heard the motor 
and with the sixth sense of every boy, divined that he ought to be there. 
So they stopped to pick him up. Before the first hour of demonstrating 
was up, prospective buyers were interviewing the volunteer saleslady. 

In the crowd, Frankie recognized the fellow whose mask he had 
torn off. 

“Hey there; you know about this machine. Didn’t you see it keep 
up with a Packard last night?” The fellow did not answer. But the 
remark drew a laugh from the bystanders. 

“Well, Miss,” one shrewd old farmer remarked, “it may be able to 
race with Packards, but I don’t want any racer. I just want an old 
bus that will run fairly regular; now if that price were cut in half, I 
might consider it.” 

“What! One hundred for a machine that runs like this? Why, the 
motor is worth that.” 

“And that’s about all that is worth anything, as far as I can make 
out,” was the reply. 

“Well, we'll make a sacrifice, and call it a hundred and sixty.” 
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“Nope; a hundred!” The crowd drew around interested. A mur- 
mur of comment went through the little crowd. Sympathy was evenly 
divided. The bachelors and young men were in favor of the young 
lady ; the others were divided again in their sympathy. 

“We are in a hurry to leave, so we will cut to a hundred and twenty- 
five, and that’s that.”” She prepared to tell her companion to continue 
driving. 

“Well, I need the thing right now; got to do some silage work and 
some sawing. Guess it will be worth that much to me; I'll go you at a 
hundred and twenty-five.” 

The sale was made; and the trio transferred the car on the spot. 
Elated they made their way back to the hotel to find a rather irate father 
awaiting them. 

“What’s this I hear, young lady! Have you been racing around this 
town trying to win some notoriety?” She looked at Appleby and began 
to laugh. He was crestfallen. Frankie came to the rescue. 

“Say, Mr. Mallonye, I seen the guy that came and told you that. 
He’s the bird that stopped us last night. I seen him when I jerked the 
pillow case off’n his head.” 

“Daddy, we just sold Mr. Appleby’s machine. That was all.” 

“And that’s enough. Well, I hope you made a good job of the deal.” 
Business instincts would make themselves felt. The old warrior of the 
stock market and the exchange could not forget his former interests. 

“We made twenty-five per cent profit on the deal, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, you did,” affirmed the young man. “And that’s not putting a 
premium on the relief I feel at getting rid of the thing.” 

“He did the demonstrating,” explained the girl, “and I just finished 
the job by making the sale. Now, don’t spoil the story; we might as 
well give the facts—” she hesitated. 

“Cornelius” supplied the ever-ready Frankie. 

And the party of that name did not object. Like a flash, there shot 
across his memory the picture of a scene but a week past, when his 
dear old aunt had called him by that name; and he winced when he 
thought of his manner of acting. Were times changing or was he? 
And why? 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked her father smiling, “that with such 
mutual gifts, you two might make a very dangerous business combine. 
But, if I am any judge of machines, I imagine that it would be ad- 
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visable to begin the next lap of our journey. It is getting on in the 
morning and we have a good distance to go.” 

“Just a moment, Daddy, before we start. I want to finish another 
account. Cornelius here, was the agent who settled the affair last 
night. He had two guns with him and they persuaded the men who 
had stopped us to change their minds.” 

“You said it’—Frankie on the job. “And he let me hold one of 
them while he got his bus turned around.” 

“Hm!” rejoined Mr. Mallonye as he turned away. “Guns are dan- 
gerous things, but they serve their purpose. I guess it will be to our 
advantage to have your company. I never thought of that precaution.” 

On the journey that day, Hazel remembered her remarks of the 
' previous evening and insisted on remaining away from the wheel. But 
at the same time, she took the first seat, “in case anything happened that 
would require emergency work.” And C. Hollingworth Appleby found 
himself at the peak of his boyhood ambitions, driving a Packard that 
ran like a humming bird. The road was in perfect shape through this 
section of the country; light rains during the previous days had settled 
the dust. Farm land stretched far to the right and left, but the road 
as a rule led through wooded country. Culverts in artistic designs, 
streams like belts of silver, groves that sheltered clusters of farmhouses, 
towns that belied the statements of the epigrammatic “Main Street,” 
cities in the forming with evidences of modern progress in abundance; 
historic places without end; it was a journey replete with interest. But 
as the hours wore on, the two in the front seat became less interested 
in the country. Mr. Mallonye, fatigued after his worries of the pre- 
vious evening and a subsequent sleepless night, fell into a light doze. 
His companion, Frank, was too engrossed in the sights to bother about 
anyone; his constant chatter became one with the hum of the motor. 

“Don’t fall asleep at the wheel,” warned the assistant driver. 

“No danger,” replied the pilot in charge. 

With that there began a conversation that lasted till they drew up 
at a wayside hotel for lunch about two o’clock in the afternoon. And 
it was a conversation without a break. Appleby found one who could 
understand him, a sympathetic listener, and to her he told his dreams 
and ambitions. And she encouraged him. She found it refreshing to 
talk to a young man who seemed devoid of the maudlin sentimentality 
she had’ so often experienced among her acquaintances at home. Con- 
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ceit there was, but that was to be expected in her way of thinking. But 
suggestive words, double meaning references were conspicuous by their 
, absence. She got him to talk of his home and his aunt. And that 
: brought out the incident he had recalled when his name was mentioned 
that morning. 


“She said you were named after a Saint? Then you must be a 
Catholic.” She smiled as she said it. 

“No, not that I know of. I don’t know what my parents were, 
but I know my aunt is Episcopalian. I suppose my father was the 
same and maybe my mother was Catholic. But you can’t tell by the 
name,” he explained. “Some of the Episcopalians revere the Saints 
just like the Catholics do. And I know my aunt goes to the Catholic 
church in our town about as often as she goes to her own. And that 
is often, too. She certainly is a dandy.” 

Hazel registered a resolution to visit that aunt and the wonderful 
part of the country in which she lived. Her companion grew eloquent 
in speaking of both. 

Buffalo was left behind; with the echoes of thunderous Niagara 
Falls in their ears, they turned the car east through the heart of his- 
toric New York. Appleby knew his state as few knew it. Every point 
of interest was like a page of a book to him. The girl retained her 
place in the front seat to get every word of the explanation; her father 
leaned forward over the back, and Frankie stood up and leaned over 
the driver’s shoulder. Meanwhile, Mr. Mallonye was studying the lad. 
And his estimate was registered in his mind according to his usual 
pointed and brief manner of summing up men and situations. “Young 
and with a lot to learn, but with the good sense to learn it; and clean. 
A good partner for my daughter.” He watched developments. 


Sunday found them setting out for Schenectady. Miss Mallonye 
did some long distance telephoning, and when they reached the city 
about nine o’clock in the morning, she gave directions that brought 

them to a church. There she went to Confession and during Mass 
| received Holy Communion. Appleby was an interested spectator; Mr. 
, Mallonye and the boy took it as a matter of course. Afterwards they 
had breakfast and then started again on the day’s tour. At this point 
of the journey, Hazel insisted on resuming the wheel; but wiser counsel 
prevailed. Appleby, seconded by Mr. Mallonye, suggested it would be 
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better for her to enjoy the scenery. So the original arrangement was 
retained. 


“What are you laughing at?” she demanded of the chauffeur finally, 
as they were nearing Albany. 

“Just thinking; that’s all.” 

“Pretty good thinking when it makes you grin like a hyena.” She 
suspected that for some reason he was laughing at her or something 
concerning her. 

“Well, I might as well tell you,” he began slowly, then paused. 

“What?” she snapped when the suspense seemed unbearable. 
“Well—nothing much—but that I won for once—I’m driving you 


” 


see. 

“T can settle that in a hurry,” she began indignantly; then stopped 
when she noticed his grin grow broader. 

“But I won’t, because I have decided not to.” Her chin went up 
in the air with a motion that spoke volumes. But her companion was 
unable to read them just then, and without warning he changed the 
subject. 

“Look, there is the Hudson river. Nice, isn’t it? Wait till you 
see the lower sections farther south. Nothing can beat it; the real 
beauty begins just about where we live.” 

“Let me see,” she returned casually, “there’s the Columbia river out 
west, and—” 

“Oh, go on, Miss Mallonye; I did not intend to make comparisons. 
Really that stuff about different parts of the country excelling other 
parts is small town stuff, and I would not be guilty of it. Of course, the 
Columbia is beautiful; and so I suppose are all the rest. But the Hud- 
son is beautiful in a way all its own; you don’t want to miss it. And 
if you are in a bad temper, it will spoil your sense of appreciation.” 

He said this so seriously that her father let out a whoop of glee. 

“Wonderful common sense,” he remarked from his position in the 
safety zone, “if it will only bear results.” 

The girl stared straight ahead. It felt uncomfortable to have the 
joke on her. But times would change; there would be chances to return 
the compliment to both. 

After some driving in silence, her companion spoke in a tone that 
he meant to be conciliatory. 

“You know, I always like to travel through this part of the country ; 
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there is something about it that appeals in a way different from any 
other appeal. It really is an appeal. Out in the Rockies or in the 
Grand Canyon a person, I imagine, feels crushed; here you seem to 
feel the presence of God but a God who is gentle and kind. I don’t 
mean to pretend that I have traveled through the West,” he added 
hastily, “but from what I have heard and read, that is the impression I 
would get of the scenic section. 

“T agree with you,” she answered slowly. “I have been through both 
the Rockies and also the Grand Canyon. It is marvelous scenery but 
the impression is sort of crushing, so immense. And Nature always 
does have that effect on me of making me think of God; I can see why 
the old saints we read about found in the things of Nature some of 
their best points for meditation. But I never thought of God as merely 
powerful.” 

The two in the rear seat looked at each other. Frankie popped his 
cap over one ear and pointed to his temple significantly. Frankie 
studied his catechism and went to Mass regularly and to Communion 
with the Sodality; but just the same he thought this type of pious con- 
versation as laid on pretty thick. His older companion regarded the 
two thoughtfully. Either the man at the wheel was a fake trying to 
play on the sympathies of the girl, he had heard of such before, or he 
was a sentimental fool, which hypothesis was contradicted by the man- 
ner in which he had handled his business, or he was one of the host 
of young thinkers outside of the Church who have begun to ask them- 
selves the vital questions of life and looking in vain to their official 
teachers for a solution, seek it in Nature and its mysterious beauties. 

It was drawing toward evening as they left the Catskills, followed 
a road around the base of the Esopus Hills, and climbing a hill toward 
the Hudson, turned into the road leading to the Appleby home. Miss 
Appleby was at the gate to meet them, her nephew having telephoned 
from a gasoline station farther up the road. 

It was an unusual meeting and a refreshing change from the fatigues 
of the road. An old-fashioned country lunch on the broad veranda 
overlooking the river, with the setting sun tinting the hills to the west 
and showering gold over the river and the meadows beyond to the 
east, the occasional echoing roar of a locomotive somewhere down along 
the river bank to remind them of modern progress and the subsequent 
dead stillness recalling primeval »peace. 
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Mr. Mallonye had given a succinct description of the climax of his 
trip to Miss Appleby and had enjoyed the look of pride in her counte- 
nance as she heard her nephew praised by one who was a stranger to 
flattery. But she was not prepared for Frankie’s contribution. 

“And believe me, Miss Appleby, he sure totes a wicked gun; no, 
two of ’em.” 

“OQ-oh, look at the sun,” exclaimed Hazel, to relieve the poor woman’s 
consternation ; “it is just going to disappear.” They turned and saw a 
crimson hemisphere slip slowly behind a distant hill. And then, as 
though it had set fire to a world of underbrush, a scarlet flame shot 
up, followed by another and another and others, leaping into the heavens 
and touching the cotton clouds till in a few minutes half of the sky 
was afire. Blatant yellow, delicate orange and blue and crimson— 
colors and tints in combinations that would frighten an artist, were 
mingled in this spectacle in a manner beyond the hopes of the human 
artist to imitate. 

“Sorry to disturb all of you,” remarked Mr. Mallonye, consulting 
his watch, “but that is the signal. And we’ve got to make Poughkeepsie 
tonight. No,” he added in answer to a questioning look from the lad 
near him, “you stay here with your aunt. You’ve done your duty for 
today. This lassie has to earn her night’s board and lodging some way, 
so she will have to drive.” Then in answer to a pleading look in C. 
Hollingworth’s eyes, he remarked as though it were already under- 
stood, “we’ll be in New York tomorrow.” 

This time his daughter had a question mark written in her counte- 
nance. So as an afterthought, he announced: “And according to pres- 
ent plans, I think we shall remain in New York at least two weeks.” 

“By the way,” inquired Hazel, as they entered the car, “where is 
Sleepy Hollow?” 

“The village is a few miles up the road,” answered Miss Appleby 
smiling, “but I think this entire region could be called Sleepy Hollow, 
if it weren’t for the hills. Otherwise the name fits.” 

“T’ll tell the world,” mumbled Frankie as he yawned generously and 
threw himself into the cushions in the rear seat. 

But the region that has seen immense changes without being changed, 
that has looked quietly on the invasion of unromantic business projects 
without losing its atmosphere of romance, that has its history written 
in historic old homes and ruins, in legends that vary not in the annual 
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telling, and in the memories of its permanent inhabitants, was to add 
a new item to its collection of romantic tales. 

The big Packard with C. Hollingworth Appleby at the wheel and 
Miss Hazel at his side toured the region from the Palisades to West 
Point thoroughly. And between the descriptions of points of historic 
interest, which were numerous for the history of the nation was largely 
writ in the lives and events of this section, there were exchanges of 
confidences that became more numerous as time went on. And came 
the last day but one. 

They were driving on the Storm King highway early in the after- 
noon; the program calling for a drive around the famous point, then 
back to New York, arriving in time to pick up Hazel’s father and go 
to one of the shows on Broadway. No other cars were approaching 
from either direction, so they stopped the machine on the edge of the 
highway where it seems to hang over the Hudson. Upstream, a light 
gray haze hung over the hills and the water like a veil of transparent 
blue lace: downstream, one of the beautiful river steamers was just 
pushing its prow around a point into view. 

Hazel sighed unconsciously. She was gazing neither upstream nor 
down, but over the other shore to the undulating mist covered skyline, 
where the hills seemed to be beckoning to her to hurry up and begin 
the return home. 

“The last day,” she murmured finally as though thinking aloud. 


“Maybe I don’t know it,” returned her companion almost brusquely. 
“T’ve had this day spotted on my calendar ever since your father first 
formed his plans. Wish I could turn the old clock back.” 

“But you know, we can’t do that,” she replied laughing. 

“But we can fix the clock, Hazel,” he rejoined, turning in his seat 
to argue better. “We can fix it so that every stroke of the pendulum 
beats happiness, as I suppose, and how it has done during the past two 
weeks.” 

“Yes,” she smiled reminiscently, “it has been a very happy two 
weeks, thanks to your wonderful kindness.” 

“Well, then, would you—” he stammered uneasily for a moment, 
“would you consider permitting me to exercise the same and greater 
kindness, rather even more than that, not for weeks, but for years to 
come?” He saw her look troubled and continued hurriedly: “My 
prospects now are settled. Since your father spoke to my employers 
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of the manner in which I handled my errand, my place in the firm is 
assured. Besides I have money in my own name,. not much, but some. 
And I don’t want much, for I want to earn my wealth, if I ever have 
any. A year from now and I will be all set.” 

The girl looked away; the western hills were calling vehemently. 
Her gloved hand sought her lip to keep it from trembling. 

“TI was afraid of this,” she spoke almost in a whisper. 

“Is there someone else, something else in the way? I spoke to your 
father first, of course.” 

“T don’t—know, yet. It is a life decision, Cornelius, and I must 
think—and pray.” 

“But you will consider it?” he asked eagerly. 

“T promise,” she replied and a mysterious smile bent her lips, “and 
I hope to give you your answer before we leave.” 

“Think and pray!” It seemed to the boy that an angel from heaven 
was riding beside him in the big Packard as he sped over the hills and 
threw the beautiful valleys toward New York. 


The following day he, with the assent of the heads of the firm, gave 
his time to driving her around New York on a shopping tour. Inci- 
dentally they drove over Brooklyn bridge and finally as they were 
passing a large church, she called to him to stop. It was time for her 
to make her decision. While he waited in the car outside, she knelt 
before the shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. After a short time 
there, she rejoined him and they returned to her hotel. 

The car was taken over to a freight station to be shipped west; Mr. 
Mallonye had had his fill of touring, and the girl was not anxious to 
drive back. 

That evening after a farewell dinner given by Appleby Senior in 
the name of the firm, the party drove to where the Twentieth Century 
Limited was waiting to begin its dash in the path of the sun. C. 
Hollingsworth Appleby, a much subdued youth, was waiting nervously 
while the farewells were being spoken. He felt that his life hung on 
the next few minutes. While Mr. Mallonye and the partners were dis- 
cussing some last minute business plans, Hazel came over to Cornelius, 
a little white envelope in her hand. She had waited till she saw the 
conductor preparing to call the passengers on board. 

“I know you will understand, Cornelius,” she said softly. The 
business men noticed the group and memories of other thrilling crises 
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in their lives came up to their minds. They wished Cornelius success. 
Suddenly they turned their heads; the train was about to leave. 


The week-end found the Appleby home on the Hudson ready for 
the return of the prodigal. To his aunt, Cornelius always seemed like 
a stranger returning, and her preparations were made accordingly. And 
she derived unmeasured enjoyment out of the pleasure he showed when 
he would toss his hat on the rack and sink into one of the old-fashioned 
chairs and heave a sigh of relief. 

This time her maternal eye noticed a change in him. He was not 
jubilant, nor was he depressed. He was merely changed. He had left 
home a week ago from his last visit still a boy; he had returned a man. 

Without waiting to greet her, he rushed to her side and put a picture 
in her hand. 

“What does this mean, auntie? It was Hazel’s answer when I asked 
her to marry me!” 

She looked at the picture; a copy of Domenichino’s famous picture 
of St. Cecilia and Valerian. Murmuring her habitual expression, “How 
about it!” she took the little picture in her hands and studied it care- 
fully. After a few minutes’ thought she placed it in the pocket of her 
apron and ordered him to supper. 


While he was getting rid of the dust of his journey, however, she 
hurried off to her room, pulled down from a shelf one of the few 
favorite books she always kept near her, a copy of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints, and looked up St. Cecilia. After reading a while, she took 
up the picture again and studied. A smile of understanding spread over 
her lips. 

“How about it! And in this age, too! Poor boy. I guess I’d bet- 
ter tell him his answer. How about it?” 

But it was not so easy. She could see that he was worried, and 
several times when she was about to speak, she felt her throat tighten 
and refuse to work. 

“Well, auntie, what’s the verdict?” he demanded with what was 
supposed to be a nonchalant grin. 

“Cornelius, the answer in that picture is that Miss Hazel is prom- 
ised or is going to be promised to Another; she is going to be what the 
Catholics call a Sister. How—about—it?” 

Again he took her expression literally. A new light, a light of un- 
derstanding came into his eyes. Swiftly the memories of the scene in 
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the church in Albany, of the stop on Storm King Point, and of the visit 
to the church in Brooklyn ran through his mind. 

“Just this, auntie. She has gone from my life, but the effect of her 
influence and her example remains. You said I was named after a 
saint, Cornelius; well, from now on I am going to drop my other name 
and adopt the Cornelius; and to make it stick, I am going down to the 
priest in town and ask him to receive me into the church that that saint 
—and this—saint belonged to. And then when I am worth while, I am 
going to pray—that—God will bless her—and her work.” 

But human nature is not cast in a mould of steel; his head sank 
into his arms and his shoulders shook. And his aunt could think of no 
word of comfort but her familiar words used in every emergency 
whether of joy or woe: “How about it.” 

(THE END) 


SOURCE OF LIFE 





Father Herman Cohen, a convert to the church from Judaism, has 
often been called the Apostle of the Blessed Sacrament, because it was 
the dominating influence of his whole life. His love of God in the 
Blessed Sacrament was the secret of his loving acceptance of every pain, 
writes Countess de Courson in the Ave Maria. 

“The thought of the Blessed Sacrament pervaded his life in its 
smallest details: it was to him a living, personal, tender love that breaks 
out with touching simplicity in his words and in his letters. Once when 
in his presence someone praised the works of a Protestant author, 
adding : 

“It must be said, however, that he is very cold,” Father Hermann 
exclaimed : 

“How can he be otherwise than cold? He has never been to Holy 
Communion.” 


Some men are like little pigs, the more you educate them the more 
amusing little cusses they become and the funnier capers they cut when 
they show off their tricks. 


There are 16 ounces to the pound still, but two of them are wrap- 
ping paper in a good many stores. 














Catholic Anecdotes 


LOOKING ON HIM 





In a certain parish church, the large mission cross showed signs of 
coming apart. The priest sent for a man to fasten the nails which held 
the figure of our Lord’s body to the cross. 

The man gets a ladder, climbs it, and suddenly, finding himself face 
to face with the figure of his crucified Lord, is seized with regret. For 
a long time he had not been to his duties, but now his faith stirs within 
him. Repentance fills his heart, tears spring to his eyes, and the hand 
which wields the hammer falls to his side. 

“Father,” he whispers to the priest who is standing by the ladder, 
“TI can’t do it. I tell you, I can’t!” 

If only the thought of our Lord’s sufferings could be brought home 
to us so vividly in moments of temptation, how much less easily we 
should fall into sin!—(God Within Us, by Raoul Plus, S. J.) 


“OUR AMMUNITION” 





In one of our exchanges a priest tells of the visit to his church of 
some fifteen students from a non-Catholic university. They asked 
permission to go through the church. The priest, of course, allowed 
them to do so. A little later they returned and asked if they might be 
permitted to visit the places beneath the church. The priest humor- 
ously scenting their purpose, answered, “Yes, but don’t go behind the 
partition.” After investigating the places “beneath the church” the 
youth returned and asked why the priest had told them not to go beyond 
the partition. 

“That’s where we keep our ammunition,” said the priest. 

“But,” they replied, “the door was open; we did not go in, but we 
looked in and all there was in there was coal and wood.” 

“Of course,” said the priest, “that’s what we fire with.” 

A silly story enough even if it never happened, but none too silly to 
describe fittingly the attitude of any smelling committee. 
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THE FORTY DAYS 











The Cross of Christ, more than anything else, places before man 
the Problem of life—what is the meaning of life? 

There are many who dodge the question—but it is inevitable. It 
cannot forever be put aside. 

Some thought it could. Skeptics—doubters—such as Littre, the 
father of modern Agnosticism. 

“Why,” he wrote in his day to a student, “why do you persist in 
asking whence do we come? Whither are we bound? Is there an in- 
telligent, free and good Creator? You will never know one word about 
it all. Let these chimeras be: the wisdom of man and of the social 
order lies in taking no account of these matters. The spirit becomes 
clearer, the greater the obscurity in which you leave these pretended 
problems. These problems are a sickness: the remedy is, not to think 
of them.” 

Unfortunately, however, the skeptic forgot one thing—he forgot to 
tell us how we can stop thinking of these problems. He forgot it, be- 
cause he could find no means—he could find no means because there is 
none. He himself made the experience: in the end, he, too, had to face 
the problem—and he saw himself compelled to seek light—he died pro- 
claiming that he was not an atheist—he died repentant and humble— 
asking pardon of God and praying. 

“You are weeping,” said his confidant to him as he lay on his death 
bed. 

“Yes, I am, because I have sinned and I do not know of whom to 
seek pardon. * * * Yes,” he went on, “O divine Master, you have 
spoken truly; your words will not pass away as long as there is a son 
of Adam to understand them.” 

When the Sister who watched at his bedside, reciting the Hail 
Mary, reached the words, “Pray for us sinners,” he interrupted her. 
“Yes, yes, poor sinners!” he repeated, striking his breast. “The Blessed 
Virgin represents to my mind two things of which I made much in life: 
tenderness and purity. Blessed are the pure!” 
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And his last words were spoken, glancing at a crucifix. “It is 
here,” he said, “on the Cross, that the Master has taught us the secret 
of life.” 

Indeed the Cross is a book, than which there is no better for our 
study during this season of Lent. 


ST. JOSEPH 





“He was a just man.”- These are the simple words with which the 
Gospel characterizes the foster-father of Jesus. 

There is something sublime in this simple tribute, written by the 
Evangelist under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. This is just what 
God wished the Evangelist to say. Coming from God, therefore, these 
words have a fullness of meaning that grows on one the more one 
studies them. 

Just—in every phase of life; just, toward God, toward his fellow- 
men, toward all creatures; just, in thought, word and deed; just, even 
in the all scrutinizing and all holy eye of God. 

Is it a wonder he was chosen to be the guardian of Jesus and Mary? 
Is it a wonder that we admire and love him? Is it a wonder that we 
turn to him as an exemplar of virtue? Is it a wonder that we look to 
him as the patron of true manhood? 


OUR AFFAIR IN OREGON 





As Catholics we have the deepest interest in the hearing before the 
U. S. Supreme Court on the Oregon School Law, which is to be held 
on March 2nd. 

This is the manner in which the Attorney-General of Oregon, who 
is carrying the appeal to the higher court, invidiously summarizes the 
argument for the Catholic School: 

“In its last analysis, the argument of the appellee (Sisters of the 
Holy Names) is that it demands as a right guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the right to conduct an institution for the 
instruction of children of common school age in opposition to the public 
schools maintained by the state, in order that it may therein give sec- 
tarian instruction which is prohibited in the public schools.” 

Note the words “in opposition to the public schools” ; why not say— 
as complementing—the public school system? 
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What do we want? We want as much as any one, that every child 
have an opportunity for the best kind of education. We consider the 
best kind to be an education in a religious atmosphere, in which religion 
holds its due place of prominence. That is why we build our own 
schools for our own children. For others, we wish them to have the 
best possible schools and we pay taxes in full to enable them to secure 
these schools. 

“And while we have no fault to find with those outside our faith 
who wish their children to attend the public schools, for ourselves we 
prefer a school where religion is taught, and only regret that all cannot 
see how important it is that the youth of the country be taught the 
truths of religion during years when the mind is being opened and the 
character is being formed.” 

Thus the Knights of Columbus voiced their sentiments at a National 
Convention and it states the matter very well. 

This, moreover, is not simply a religious question, it is deeper; it 
is a matter of natural rights. 


SEEING BOGEYS 


The Attorney General of Oregon bolsters up his case against the 
Catholic Schools with another argument: 

“If a few such institutions can lawfully be maintained on behalf of 
different religious denominations, the number which may ultimately be 
sO maintained cannot consistently be limited, and if this court should 
hold that the state does not have the right to require all children within 
its borders to be educated in its public schools, religious denominations 
may, without constitutional restrictions, develop a system of educational 
training which will result in doing away with the public schools.” 

This is a bogey, pure and simple. Already the Catholic School Sys- 
tem is saving the country millions of dollars in taxes. If the states 
had to provide school buildings, school books and teachers for all the 
children now in Catholic and private schools, the poor citizen—the tax- 
payer—would bend under a new load of taxes. They ought to welcome, 
therefore, the enterprise and sacrifice of Catholics in putting up schools 
of their own. 

As for the parochial schools crowding out the public schools—does 
he mean that America will become Catholic? 





Our Lady’s Page | 


Mary the Mother of Perpetual Help 


AT THE DAWN OF REASON 

“What is man that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man 
that thou visitest him? Thou hast made him a little less than the 
angels, thou hast crowned him with glory and honor: and hast set him 
over the works of thy hands.” (Ps. VIII, 56-57.) This is the picture 
of man as the Royal Psalmist, David, has drawn it. Nor is it over- 
drawn; for, man is the king of creation. His ability to walk he has in 
common with all animals. His ability to talk intelligibly puts him 
above them. His commanding appearance raises him still higher. But 
over and above all these he has also the faculty of reasoning which 
raises him almost to the dignity of an angel. Now, if the help of God’s 
own Mother is so necessary during the time when a child is learning 
to use the limbs with which God endowed it, how much more will her 
help be necessary when that child is learning how to use its reason! 
We know that both walking and talking are easy accomplishments when 
compared with the ability to reason rightly. 

The tendency of children to ask many questions, even when they 
are quite young, is a sign that they are coming to the dawn of reason. 
By these many questions they learn the names of things. And by 
observing things that go on about them they soon learn that some things 
give pleasure and some pain; some bring little rewards and some pun- 
ishments. They form the judgment that whatsoever gives pleasure, let 
us say to mother, must be something good to do. Likewise they learn 
their ideas of truth because they see the truth rewarded ; and their con- 
cept of a lie soon formed when they see that it brings punishment. 
They see, too, that obedience has its rewards and disobedience its con- 
sequent punishment. Immediately they get the idea that the one is good 
and the other evil. The good and beautiful are learned in like manner— 
by comparison. And these early impressions are the ones which accom- 
pany it through life. 


St. Paul tells us that it matters not who does the sowing; it is God 
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who gives the increase. It is, therefore, a manifest gift of God to a 
child to be able to learn to reason. How important, then, that the 
parents, and especially the mother, sow the right seeds: the seed of 
piety at a tender and early age; love for truth and respect for elders; 
all these at the earliest possible time. That these virtues are so sadly 
lacking in our times is, no doubt, the fault of the mothers. How im- 
portant, then, for them that they pray and pray much during this time 
of their children’s lives! And to whom can they go with more devotion 
and piety than to Our Blessed Mother—the Perpetual Help of them 
all! 

St. Aloysius, the great patron of our youth, early showed a tender 
and filial devotion to Mary. From his mother he had learned to repeat 
often: “Hail Mary—”’ And when asked if he loved that Mary, he 
replied: “Yes, I love her much because mother loves her much!” It 
was but the fruit of a child’s observations. 

The Blessed Cure d’Ars likewise learned at his mother’s knee to go 
to his Mother Mary in all his needs. No wonder, then, that we find 
him in later life solving the greatest difficulties as easily as the brightest 
philosopher. He, too, took his and others’ troubles to Mary and His 
Mother, as he called her, showed him the solution. 

Two examples of children of grace. They saw nothing but good 
around them when their little minds were unfolding. Hence they could 
do nothing but good after these minds had unfolded. Prayer and ex- 
ample are, therefore, necessary when the child is coming to the dawn 
of reason. And the prayer should be a tender devotion to the Mother 
of Perpetual Help. The example—all that is good and pleasing to God 
and Mary; nothing that is displeasing to either. 


Tact is the knack of keeping quiet at the right time; of being so 
agreeable yourself that no one can be disagreeable to you; of making 


inferiority feel like equality. A tactful man can pull the stinger out 
of a bee without getting stung. 


Enthusiasm is the best shortening for any job; it makes heavy work 
light. 


“The most royal lot that ever fell to a man must have its crumpled 
roseleaf, or one would forget that one is mortal.”—Katherine Tynan. 





Catholic Events 


At the opening of the Missionary Exhibition in Rome, the Holy 
Father delivered an address “with heart full and overflowing with joy,” 
in which he said: “We desire that all of them (the pilgrims to Rome 
during the Holy Year), seeing at a single glance what a great thing 
the missions are ; seeing all the vastness of this work and its importance 
before God and man; reading the beautiful pages of civilization and 
evangelization which are being written very often with the blood of 
true martyrs; seeing and reading these pages on which the Acts of the 
Apostles and Gospels are continued in the ever greater diffusion of the 
Word and Blood of Jesus Christ, their hearts and their souls will be 
inflamed by an ever more intense and active love to help the great work. 

“We ask, first of all,” he says, “for the help of prayer....Then we 
ask the contribution of ideas, advice work and gifts always.” 

* * * 


The French Embassy at the Vatican is to be suppressed. The 
Herriot Government demanded this and was sustained in the Chamber 
of Deputies by a vote of 314 to 250. Premier Herriot made an attempt 
to pacify the Alsace-Lorraine deputies by promising that a diplomatic 
agent will be maintained at the Vatican. This concession, just a 
political trick to satisfy the Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine, caused a near 
riot among the Socialists. 

* * * 


The Holy Father, speaking at a meeting preliminary to the canon- 
ization of Blessed M. Sophie Barat and Blessed Jean Eudes, two chil- 
dren of France, referred to the decision of the French Government to 
withdraw the Embassy. He expressed his regret. He said that it was 
France herself that sought the resumption of diplomatic relations during 
the war. The situation, said His Holiness, is sad and painful, but God 
knows how to draw good from evil. He rejoiced, he continued to see a 
rejuvenation in France of harmony and cooperation in defense of the 
interests of religion. 


* * * 


Georgetown University recently launched one of the most impressive 
humanitarian projects yet undertaken in this country. It proposes to 
build and organize a Chemo-Medical Research Institute for a “funda- 
mental attack on the more successful preservations of health and the 
cure of disease,” an institution which the American Chemical Society 
has shown would have almost limitless possibilities in solving the 
problems of the human body. The institute will be the only one of its 
kind in the country. The aim of the new institute will be to study 


disease and its prevention. For this purpose it will gather a corps of 
the most eminent specialists. 
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The Attorney General of Oregon, in his appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court against private schools makes some very bold assertions. 
He says: 

“As to minors the State stands in the position of parens patriae, and 
may exercise unlimited supervision and control over their contracts, 
occupation and conduct and the liberty and right of those who assume 
to deal with them.” 

Again he says: “The Federal Constitution does not guarantee 
religious liberty to the citizens of the several States.” 

* * 


One special prize, one second, one third and one fifth prize, were won 
by parochial schools of Washington in the “Lighting Educational 
Contest” just closed. Two pupils of Annunciation High School, 
Shenandoah, Pa., were awarded first and second prizes for the best 
essays in that district in the same contest. 

* * * 

For over ten years there has been a Catholic Alumnae Association 
with departments of education, social service and literature that have 
achieved really great results in upholding the ideals of Catholic Woman- 
hood. Now Catholic College graduates of New York propose to start 
a Catholic Alumni Association. His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, gave 
the plan his approval: “The project has my blessing and every best 
wish. I feel that the example set by the Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae should be followed by our college men.” 

© * * 


The plan of dismissing public school classes for certain periods that 
pupils may attend religious courses of their various faiths is now in 
operation in twenty-three States. Bills have been introduced in the 
legislatures of seven others to permit school authorities to dismiss 
classes for the sake of religious instruction. The Rev. W. Squires, 
director of week-day religious instruction of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education even favors the plan of holding these classes in the 
course of the day instead of at the end of school hours, because, he says, 
under the latter scheme attendance at these classes is only twenty-five 
per cent, while under the former plan it runs from eighty-five to a 
hundred per cent. 

Thus the Catholic idea of Religion in education is accepted almost 
universally. 

* * * 

Students of Yale Divinity School at New Haven recently heard the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic 
University of America give the Catholic view of the Church’s duties in 
the social field. The event was unusual; it is not recalled that a Catholic 
priest ever has addressed a Yale Divinity School class before. 

* * * 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has taken the trouble to canvass the 
membership of the new Congress from a religious point of view. They 
found that of the 435 members of the House of Representatives, 345 
belong to various Protestant denominations and 32 belong to the 
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Catholic Church ; and of the 96 members of the senate, only 4 are Cath- 
olics. That ought to be very reassuring ! 
* * & 


The United States delegates to the International Opium Conference 
at Geneva withdrew from the conference because of the almost constant 
opposition which the American propositions for the limiting of the sale 
and use of opium met with from certain delegates, especially those of 
India and England. 

* * * 

Rabbi Leon Harrison’s Temple Israel Bulletin of St. Louis brings 
the following recommendation to all its members: “We gladly recom- 
ment to the charitably disposed in our congregation, the St. Mary’s 
Infirmary, a noble Catholic charity at 1536 Papin Street. The conse- 
crated women of the Catholic Sisterhood who manage this infirmary are 
doing untold good, as they feed the hungry as well as care for the sick. 
Any money that our people may care to spend in forwarding this work 
of mercy will be well bestowed.” 

St. Mary’s Infirmary is in charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. 

* * * 


After fire had destroyed the public school at Sharon Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the school board was in a quandry for a place to send the 
children, the Rev. Joseph P. Monville, Rector of Holy Spirit Church 
solved the problem by offering the parochial school and parish buildings 
and at the same time, devising a schedule by which both schools could 
hold their classes in the same building with the loss of only one hour. 

* * * 

The United Protestant Council of Great Britain, which petitioned 
for the withdrawal of the British Legation to the Holy See, received a 
denial from the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austin Chamberlain. 

* * * 


Governor Morley of Colorado after publicly favoring a law for the 
abolition of the Federal permit of wine for sacramental purposes, has 
now come forward with a proposal to do away with Catholic schools, in 
an article contributed to the National Education Association News 
service. His statement is: ‘While I know of no parochial school law, 
I certainly would lend my hand to one which would compel all children 
to attend the public schools.” 

* * * 

The Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s, 
Beatty, Pa., sailed from Seattle a short time ago, to make arrangements 
for the opening of a Catholic University in Peking, China. The Cath- 
olic Chinese have been anxious for an institution of their own faith, and 
a noted publicist carried the question to the Holy See. The project was 
entrusted to the Benedictines of St. Vincent’s. 

* * * 
A letter addressed: “Mr. G. K. Chesterton, England’s greatest 


writer,”’—was duly delivered by the postal authorities. Everybody 
knows! 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian,’”” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Why és it that there is such a high 
percentage of illiteracy in Mexico 
which is a Catholic country? 

The history of education in Mexico 
gives us an adequate explanation of the 
high percentage of illiteracy in Mexico. 
This history may be divided into two 
epochs: the first from 1525 to 1767, the 
second from 1767 to our own time. 
In the first epoch the Catholic Church 
was left unhampered in her work for 
the education of the Mexican people 
and that period is characterized as a 
period of uninterrupted progress. In 
less than two centuries after the con- 
quest of Mexico by the Spaniards the 
Church succeeded in civilizing the en- 
tire aboriginal population from New 
Mexico to Guatemala, although the 
population consisted of many different 
nationalities and savage tribes. That 
period, due to the influence of the 
Catholic Church, produced a wonder- 
ful variety of literary treasures and a 
great number of educated men who 
rivalled in learning the scholars of 
Europe. 

The second epoch presents quite a 
different aspect and the decline in edu- 
cation is not due to the Church but due 
to the fact that the Church was pre- 
vented from continuing her great work 
for education in Mexico. Although 
war, especially civil war, in Mexico 
was a large factor in the decline of 
education, the greatest obstacle to gen- 
eral education was the so-called Liberal 
Party, which succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand in politics. This political 
party opposed the Church at every turn 
because the Church opposed the spread 
of atheistical doctrines among the 
people. Being in the minority, this 
party did not have at its disposal the 
resources necessary for the spread of 
even secular learning, but it would not 
permit the Church to do what it could 
not accomplish, because it wished to 
maintain a monopoly in education so 
that it could impose its own dogma on 
the mass of the population. When 
Diaz was President, he realized that 


very little could be accomplished with- 
out the help of the Church and accord- 
ingly he accepted the services of Cath- 
olics and the religious of both sexes 
and in a short time the number of 
primary public schools was raised from 
4,000 to 42,000, but so many restrictions 
were placed upon the clergy and the 
religious, that their effectiveness was 
seriously interfered with. Besides this 
help given to the public school system 
and in spite of all opposition, the Cath- 
olic Church in 1911, at the time of the 
resignation of Diaz, succeeded in main- 
taining about 6,000 private institutions 
of learning, among them being several 
universities and quite a few colleges. 
Unfortunately the most-of these insti- 
tutions have been swept away by the 
vandalism of the last series of revolu- 
tions since 1911. In the light of these 
facts, no impartial observer will ascribe 
to the Catholic Church the illiteracy 
that is prevalent among the unfortun- 
ate Mexican peons, 

Why does the Church consider a 
marriage between a baptized Protestant 
and a person not baptized, valid, if the 
marriage took place after the year 1918, 
whereas tf the marriage took place be- 
fore 1918, she considers it invalid? 

A marriage between a_ baptized 
Protestant and a person not baptized 
is considered valid by the Church since 
1918, because the diriment impediment 
ci disparity of cult, as it is called, no 
longer affects such inarriages, whereas 
before 1918 all baptized persons were 
subject to this law of disparity of 
cult. By institution of our Divine 
Saviour, all persons by the very fact 
of a valid baptism are incorporated 
into the body of His Church and there- 
fore subject to its laws. Hence the 
Church can make laws that affect also 
here erring children; however with re- 
gard to this law of disparity of cult, 
she no longer considers it expedient 
to bind baptized non-Catholics, where- 
as formerly they were bound by the 
law, since they were subject to this 
law, because of their baptism. 























Christ or Chaos. By Rev. Martin J. 
Scott, S.J. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 44 Barclay Street, New York. 
Price $1.25, postpaid $1.40. 

Here we have the sixth volume of 
Father Scott’s Library of Popular 
Apologetics. Those who have read any 
or all of the previous volumes—God 
and Myself, Credentials of Christian- 
ity, etc., will welcome this additional 
volume written in the author’s clear 
style. 

After three oreliminary essays on 
Evolution, Darwinism, and Miracles, 
the subject-matter of the book falls 
into three parts. Part 1 consists of 
thirty-one chapters establishing the 
foundations of the Church of Christ; 
Part II, in twenty-seven sections, clar- 
ifies essential points in Catholic doc- 
trine such as Confession, Purgatory, 
Honoring God’s Mother and so on; 
Part III presents more than a score of 
most interesting and valuable state- 
ments by prominent converts to the 
Catholic Church. 

One feature of the book deserves 
special notice—the fact that each im- 
portant statement is substantiated by 
convincing non-Catholic testimony. 

The Awakening of Edith. By Inez 
Specking. Published by Benziger Bros. 
Price $1.50 net. 

We believe that girls often prefer 
boys’ story books for the simple rea- 
son that they frequently find those 
written for them rather uninteresting. 
We can assure them they will have no 
such complaint against the book men- 
tioned above. They will find Edith a 
welcome chum, full of life, quick-tem- 
pered but sympathetic, always on the 
lookout for adventure, bubbling over 
with happiness and doing her level best 
to spread that happiness on all about 
her. And yet, there is at the bottom 
of her nature a very solid piety that 
instinctively feels the fitnéss of things 
and is not afraid to show itself when 
occasion demands. We can only ask 
you to read the story of her two years 
at the convent school and during the 
vacation spent on her father’s ranch, to 





convince yourself that we have not 
exaggerated, 

Father Price of Maryknoll. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of America. Price $1.00 
postpaid. 

A book of some ninety pages record- 
ing the life of Father Thomas Price, 
missioner in North Carolina, co-founder 
of Maryknoll, and misioner in China. 


It reveals to us the life of a priest 


after the heart of God, a laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord who was filled 
with a consuming zeal for souls, who 
recoiled from no sacrifice when the in- 
terests of his Divine Master or the 
good of immortal souls was at stake. 
We need more such accounts to plead 
the cause of the foreign missions with 
the Catholics of America. 


Yearning for God. By Rev. Joseph 
J. Williams, S. J. Published by Ben- 
ziger Bros. Price $1.50 net. 

Father Williams conceives the 
struggle for eternal salvation, both for 
oneself and for others, as a military 
campaign. Courage, loyalty, and 
whole-souled sacrifice are called for in 
this struggle, but the rewards of vic- 
tory are rich and abundant, amply re- 
paying the price that is paid. 

Developing his theme, the author is 
content merely to suggest many fruit- 
ful lines of meditation, leaving their 
further expansion to the grace of 
God and the earnest efforts of the 
reader. He draws liberally from 
Scriptural sources and from Church 
history, with emphasis, as we might ex- 
pect, on the Crusades. 

From the Columbia Publishing Co., 
35 Martin Street, Milwaukee, we have 
two excellent little pamphlets—Novena 
for the Relief of the Poor Souls in 
Purgatory, which sells at 15 cents per 
copy postpaid, and at $1.50 per dozen 
plus 10 cents for postage—and Daily 
Communion (both in English and Ger- 
man) at 5 cents per copy, 40 cents per 
dozen, $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
These pamphlets deserve a wide circu- 
lation. 





Lucid Intervals 





“What excuse had you for driving 
sixty miles an hour through the city?” 
demanded the Judge sternly. 

“IT was just hustling to get home so 
I could get back to the cross-word 
puzzle I have been working on,” ex- 
plained the motorist. 

“Case dismissed. Come back into my 
consultation room; I want to ask you 
about a couple of words that have 
stumped me,” said the Judge. 


He uses words like scourge, delete ; 
Agog, embreathement, drat, 

Poise, gloam, pod, emu, loath, effete, 
Reeve, nitro, digit, tat. 


He speaks of tyro, slake and glut, 
Of scraggy, primate, scan— 
He’s not a linguist; he is but 
A cross-word puzzle fan. 


It is reported that one of the fastidi- 
ous newly married ladies of this town 
kneads bread with her gloves on. This 
incident may be somewhat peculiar, but 
there are others. The editor of this 
paper needs bread with his shoes on; 
he needs bread with his shirt on; he 
needs bread with his pants on; and un- 
less some of the delinquent subscribers 
to this “Old Rag of Freedom” pony up 
before long, he will need bread without 
a damn thing on, and Wisconsin is no 
Garden of Eden in the winter time. 


“Now, - me, what is the opposite 
of misery? 

“Happiness!” said the class in unison. 

“And sadness?” she asked 

“Gladness.” 

“And the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap!” shouted the enthusiastic 
class. 


“Pa, what is a bluff?” 
“Threatening to leave home if your 
mother has her hair bobbed, my son.” 


Frank: “I don’t think my wife 
could tell a lie in twelve months.” 

Guile: “You're fortunate. My wife 
can tell a lie the instant I utter it.” 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what do 
they mean by college bred? Is it any 
different from any other kind of 
bread?” 

“My son,” said the father, “college 
bred is a four years’ loaf.” 


Teacher: “Rastus, what animal is 
most noted for its fur?” 

Rastus: “De skunk. De more fur 
you gets away fum him de better it is 
fer you.” 


Cockney Visitor: “What’s that 
awful noise outside?” 

Country Host: “Why, that’s an 
owl.” 

Cockney Visitor: “I know it’s an 
‘owl. But ’oo’s ’owling?” 


An old southern negro was asked by 
the proprietor of a store how he hap- 
pened to need credit when he had such 
a good cotton crop. 

“De ducks got "bout all dat cotton, 
sah,” as the mournful reply. 

: on hat do you mean the ducks got 
ard 

“Well, you see,” explained the old 
man, “I sent dat cotton up to Memphis 
an’ dey deducts the freight, an’ dey de- 
ducts the storage charges, an’ dey de- 
ducts the commission, an’ dey deducts 
the taxes, yes, sah, de ducts got ’bout 
all dat cotton an’ dat’s why I’m here.” 


A Negro who had stolen some chick- 
ens heard that the police were on the 
trail. He hurried to the nearest rail- 
way station and asked for a ticket to 
the end of the line. 

“The passenger train left a few 
minutes ago,” replied the ticket agent. 

“Well, gasped tthe Negro, “jes” 
gimme de ticket and p’int out de 
track.” 


He: “I met a girl last night with 
the most affectionate pair of eyes.” 

She: “What do you mean, affection- 
ate eyes?” 

He: “They were always looking at 
each other.’—Chicago Tribune. 





























Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
La. 


DP wcceeavawssnseaebeesegeelineieeee nepirmanens $3,496.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


ST GD 6 nhc vv ccndacewisesevesisiaiisiaieee 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CHUN GED 6 on nv itndbntncinosnenessariiionsenson 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,604.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$1,923.46; Burse of St. Joseph, $642.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,928.75; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $242.00; Burse of Holy 
Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $422.00; 
Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1,250.00; 

Burse of St. Gerard, $5,000.00. 











Bonks 








The Ideal Gift 





IT MIGHT BE YOU 
By Rev. P. Geiermann, 
C.Ss.R. 
Price, $1.00. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 
—— C. D. McEnniry, C. 


. postpaid, $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid, $0.85 
Vol. III. postpaid, $1.60 
Vol. TV. postpaid, $1.10 
Vol. V. postpaid, $1.10 


BROKEN PATHS 


By Grace Keon. 
Price, $1.50. 


WHEN THE MOON BE- 
CAME A CHINAMAN 
By M. McGovern. ~* 

Price, postpaid, $1.90. 


BE OF GOOD HEART 


By Rev. J. McSorley. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 





ST. JEANNE D’ARC 
By A. B. Ferguson. 
Price, $0.85. 


FALSE GODS 
By Will Scarlet. 
Price, $2.00. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
SHADOW 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


FAITH DESMOND’S 
LAST STAND 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL 
SACRAMENTS 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. 
Paper, $0.25. 


WITH THE CHURCH 


By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, $3.00. 











ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


SCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 

















